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Vocational education as a social intervention process 
levels: (li the aicro level at vhic|i services are 
iaprove the eaployability. of the individual and (2) the \ 
vhere tJ>e« objective is to heighten the avareneiss aikd the 
of the coBiunity as to the iaportance of fauaan# re^oi^rce 
for the irp];ld of vork. . The mandated use of advisory ^ 
coanittees at the local, ^'st ate, and national levels is a built-in 
leans of achi§|ving the social participation necessary to an effective^ 
social interiren^ion prograa. 'Also necessary is social* 
experiaentation, the process of testing vhat vorks and vhat d^^n*t« 
Vocational' educators ^are conducting such experiaentati^on in aahy / 
areas, g^-ving^ rise tg need for a research diaen'sion. Specific areas 
of re's^arch need inalude the interface betve^n the ^ive aa jor /\ 
delivery systeas for eaployaent and training services: vocational 
educat^^ODr 'Vocation^ Rehabilitation Service, Social Serv;Lces (HXN) , 
State Eaployaent Service, and Coaprelxenddve Eaployaent and training , 
Act (CETA) pcograas. Methodology aust be aeveloped ahicb Will provide 
Beasnraaent^ or indicators of both the social and»econoBic 
effectiveness of all such« prograas at both^the aicrb and^ aacro 
level&K^Too auch concern for ecoik>Bic efficiency, (costs/benefits and 
cost Effectiveness) ignores -the critical need to develop c;,riteri{i, to 
shov prograa contributions to social efficiency, i.e«, to values 



relative 
froB the 
(JT) 



to the huaan condition. (The author's ansvers to questions ^ 
audience pf research ^nd develc|)fen||^ personnel is ippen^'e^.) 
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. PREFACE - 

^ The Center for Vocational Education welcomed the lecture by Dr. Daniel Kruger, ftofessor 
of Industrial Relations, School of Labof and Ind\istrial Relations, Michigan State University, on 
the topic of '^Occupational Prep^tion Progr^ras^ Implications for Vocational Education R^& D/* 

r Dr. Kruger's extensive and comprehensive background in lalbor economics and labor lotions emi- 
nently qualifies him to critically examine the progress and potential of this and other occupational 
preparation delivery systems. • ' ^ . / 

Atiative of Nottolk, Virginia, Dr. Kruger received a B.A. in 1949 from the University of 
' Richmond, an M.A. in 1951 and Ph.D. in 1954 from the University of Wisconsin.' Dr. Kruger's pro- 
fessional, experience ranges from that of an assistant professor of management an* director of com- 
merce extension-^ervices at the U^ivergjy of Alabama, to professor of industrial relations and asso^ 
qfate directoi^ in charge of the Manpower Program Service at .Michigan l^tate University 

Additionally, Dr. Kruger serves as the executive secretary 6f the North Central Regional Man- ' 
power Advisory Committer, Chairman of the National Urban League Manpower Committee, Mem- 
ber 9f the Board of Directors for the National Commjttee on Youth and numerous othe^' areas of 
professional activity involveirient. He served as the executive secretary of T^sk Force to Study the 
U,S. 5;mployment'Service, U.S. Department of Labor, in 1965. Hi% international experience has in- 
cluded a Fulbright grant to study human resource <}ev6lopment in Israel in 1964-65, and a study of 
the manpower situation iri Honduras un^der the auspices-of the Organization of American States in 
1968. lA 1968, Dr. iCruger received the Citation Award frofn the Internatiofial Association of Per- . 
sonnel in JImplovment Security. ^ - ^ ^ • v 

•r: • ' • • ' ^. ^ • • 

Dx. Kruger i^he author 6f a number of publications in the areas of lalfeur economics and labor 
relations. ^ / ' . • - ' 

/• ; , - ' 

On behalf of The Ofiio State Univel^ty and The Center for. Vocational Education, w^Ttake 
pleasure in sharing with you J)r. Kruger's presentation,'**Occupatronal Preparation Programs: Impli- 
catioiis for Vocational Ed ucation R & D. '-^ 



" ♦ . , Robert E. Tayjor 

^ ' ^ * Executive Dir^or 

^ ; , . The denter for VocationaJJJducation i 



( OCCUPATIONAL PREPARATION.PROQRAMS: 
IMPLICATIONS FOR VOCATIONAL EDUCATION R & D 

, The rationale and justification for vocational education Ijes in the evolution of what I have 
called the job economy. Ninety ^rcfent of the nation's labofforce are employees or job holders. 
T^'^y !'°?!^ either a Public or private employer. Today the^ob has become the most ihiportant 
economic activity ifathe lives of most Americans. This was ^ot always true. In an earlier period the 
labor force comprisefd farmers and farm hands. Later many of the labor force were self-employed* 
as.artisais and sjjopke^rs. As the country became more industrialized and^banized, self- 
empbyment declined and moi-e and more people became employees in business, industry, and gov- 
ernment. The job became of paramount importance in providing the iijcome td uridCTwrite a par- 
ticular style of living. The job i\otonly provides'income, but access to social security benefits, ' , 
unemployment compensation, workmen 's compensation, paid leisure time,' educational and training .' 
xipportunities, and other benettts such as life insurance, hospitalization, and sittgical insurance, to 
mention a few. The job indeed becamS a valuable piece of propertyter more and more Americans 
and provided jn-impressive array of Economic benefits. But, in additton to the economic benefits ' ^ 
accruing to eprployees, there were important sociological and psychological benefits associated with 
empbyment such as identification, membegfajp ip a 6roup,\mental well-being, to mention a few. 

As a result of the evolution of the job economy and Ihe lin^essife growth in the number of ' 
and salaQt en^pbyees, Goncerns ivs^\i as preparing for a job ^finding a job, keepin'fe a job,.an^ 

moving to^ better job, changing careers, all involve educalip^ an3 training. Most bf the'education . 

and trainiw'for participation in the world of work is p]?by$ted through public educational institutions.^ 

Vocational education is a prime example of social intervention. The term^cial intervention 
describes a process thrc^igh aiKi by which societal organizations and agencies intercede^r intervene 
to provide specialized services to individuals, tn vocational education, the sociaf intervention pro- 1^ . 
cess involves an ainray of seWices which are designed to improye the individual's employability so that 
he/she can compete more realfstically46^ the labor market. These services can be characterized as em-. ^ 
ptoym^nt ^lyl training services, and include counseling, guidance prevocational traitting^^occupational 
oriented cwkses, and placement. They are alKrelat^^ to the individual's participatiaj>« the world < - 
-wdrk or tl^labbf market. . * . 

Tile federal state governments both are involved 4n.providing f lihds and in promulgating 
guidelines for vocational ^ucation. The state educational agencies receive the federal funds on the 
^)9sis of the statutory required state plan and allocate them* along ^th the funds approbated by the 
state legislature for vocational educatioil to local school districts and to portsecondary educational - 
institutions which, for theinost part, ate community colleges. Locah school dirtripts also add finan- 
cial resources for the development and implementation of vocational educati^nid progrims, Funds*^ 
and staff resources are-organized via the vocational education curricula to'Selim the array of pm- . 
ployment and training serviq^\ ' \ m . ^ ^ * 
V . . . ^ ^ ' . • * . ' > . ^' 

It is «he utilizaffeii of the funds and stafj^etources through the curriculum and guideUnes wHich 
constitutes the dodial mterc€jtfon * social intervention.' It i8|Ke delivery of services by the staff util- 
izing available physical resources and the curriculum which is thi& heart of the so^ intervention p^^ 
cess in vocational education. * * * » * 
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The social in^rvention process operates on two levels:^ the micro level and the macro level. At 
the mifcro level vocational education services are delivered to individuals in a'cfass setting. These ser- 
vices are designfd to improve the employability of the individual, and this is one of the central ob- 
jectives ofybcational ^ca^pn. At the micro4evel the focus is <>n the individual. 

I ^ 

Vocational education also operates at the macro level by hei^^ning the awareness an^the 
s^n^ivityOf the (Community as to the importance of human resource development for the world of 
work. This is the second central objective of vocational education. ' . \ ' 

Heightening awiQreness and sensiti^ty of ilfuman resource development for Jthe ^orld of work is 
* ^, ^at career education is all about. Similarly, *he vcmtional educational activities pfresent uitique op- 
portunities for the educational institution to communicate with parents and ^mpl<|[yers as well as to 
Ihe stujEjients as a group cm the impcurtance of careers and preparing for th.e role as productive citi^ns 
. in the^^i^rld of work. Vocational eotication, broadly^tonceived, must deal with labor nuirket trends 
ai)d the skill mi^s of variouiioccirpations. Vocational educators must comtflunicate and interact 
with enjbfoyers to get the necessary information lo revise existidg curricula or to develop new ^ur- 
ricula. The vocational education prpgrahis can be the vehicle tQ^help-cduc^te the community on the 
three major problem's of the labor f orce'confrontinft the nation: tiy the development of hunjan re- 
sources for the wortd.of work; (2) the n^aintenance of skills of individuals already in the world of 
work; and (3) the effective utilization of l^uman resources in the world of work. The*nation's educa- * 
(idtial institutions must b^ concerned with human resources both in their roles as citizens an(] as 
workers. The|fq»cus of thKl)aper, however, is on^iuman resources as they relate to the world Of- ^ 
^rk. * . " * ^ • « 

• ♦ 

- Educating the comniunity is social intervejition at the macro level. . Voc^ional educators, in 
my view, have given insufficient attiei^tion to the macro level of social interventk>n. This involves 
the collection and analysis of information for curricula modifications construction... It f urthei" 
involves the collection, analyses, anddiss^ination of information to be used in career decisions. ^ 
/ The vocational progrant^has a.built-in tfiechanism, migidated by statute, for operating at the macro 
level, naniely, the use^of advisory committees. 

" i The mandating of advisory committees in vocational education is an integral part of the social 
interventioji process. An effective social intervention pro(;ess must involve social participation. The 
framers o( the national legislation providing for vocational education rec6gnized the importance of 
social participation of the commuiiity in the development and inlplementation of vocational education 
by mandating occupational advisor]^ committees. "The 1974 Administrative Cuide for Vocational- 
Tec^hnical Education of M|c|iigan Department of Education" has a section entrtfed "Guidelines for 
Occupational Advisory Comjnitiees."! ^ ^ . . 

^ 1 Purposes and Functions of Advisory Committ^s 

/ ' ' • * • * . * r ' • 

The committee's purpose is to assist in the determination of the voot^onal education ' ^ 

I needs for the district, including the needs of disadvantaged, and handicapped^ youth 

and adults."* Functions of advisory comn^ittees may include, but not be limited, to :* . ^ 
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1. Occupational surveys. Advisory cbmmitteesslLukUad vise on.thetypcjs 
of offerings required to satisfy the preparatory as well as the retraining 
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^Administrative Guide for Vocational-Techriical Education Lanft>gi Mich.: Michigan Depart- 
ment of Edacatioir, 1974, pp. Ml -2. ' f 

- ■ . I- 
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V . and uf>grading needs of individuak of the qpinniunit;^. An occupational 

^ • survey can supplement this knowledge. Adyboty members can h^lph 

identify the type of data fo be gathered. They can also be iustrumental . 
^ / in gaining public support] which, would result in a favorable community 
•.reaction. / ' - ^ ^ -^^ 

2. Course content. Anctther concern of f;be committee shoukrte the 
. establishment of practices^which will keep instruction practical and * ' 
l^unctionaL Committees should take an act ive^^ 
velop goal statem^nts ahd assist ih d^erjoimng performance objec- 
tives, since members have the essential, specialized knowledge'of the 
Work. • * ( 

. 3. Placement of students. Committee members dkn assist m the placement 
^ * o^stuiieptS By employing graduates and recommending the employment 
of graduates to other (irms in the industiry. , 

* 4.^ Public information.* Public ]^derstanding Df th^ educational programs 
^ ' • at. ^e school hmges u^q the flow of, positive ^if ormation emanating 
ftom the school. The advisory comittittee can^bring^about understand- 
r ;» ihg of purposes arid functions of the educational programs. Advbory 
^ committee members often s^port the school fit -public hearings/board 
elections, and in securing favorable legislations Committee members 
.are mvaluable as tliey suifport educators in the inu)ortant area of legis- 
lation and appropriation. Wl)en citi^ns |aiow arout the achievements 
and needs of the educatiqnal programs, they can intelligently consider 
jEbl^^^i^ support of the school. ^ . ; ' 

5. Equipment selection. Committee members can offer professional advice 
coiiqemlng th^ selection of instructional equlpii^t. Their experience 
G it) tlieir area of sp^ialization is'extremely valuable When equipment ' 
specifications are being prj&pared. - ' ^ * ' " 

B. EyaTuation o^ program.. 'Qjj^e shoukl be a cqtitinuotis evaluckion of the 
. ' ifikructio(mlprogra|fiv Tbe^comnuti^^s suggestions for imi^^ 

wiEf epresent the opinion 6f the community and will enable the di^rict 
' / ^to tka^iam a cUHriculum at a leyel of instruction pfapticalYbr the needs 

. ' otCfi^todustry. Instructional materials, equipment, ted coursei^utlines 
,1 * ^^.al^l^ be reviewed periodicaUy by the committee to -keep them up4o- . 
date and functional. A report of su<^h evaluation is to be provided- . 
'a|iiitifl)y to t|^e lodal educational agency. 

_ 7. Commum'ty iiesources. Committee member^ ean b^' an excellent source 

' in utilizing and Dinning CO nynpnUy^sou^^ They may serve as con* 

^ I' sukants for clasar^m teachers and rerource persons for classtooni ih- ^ 

; 4^ruction. ^ ^ir^'^ . ' 

The American Voc^tibnal Association in its 1969 Report on AdvisoryTIommittees noted 

Rejiresentatives of the fiefds for Which instructioji is to provided must be con: 
sulled.riegturding the skills, instructionatiliate!>^2li^^^ standards for 



• production work or sexy|ceprovi>kd, and in^^u^ All phases ot training • 

, i^ouid 'be reviewed periodrcally in order'tQ keep them.occupaUonally oriented and up- . 
to-date.2, . - ^ ^ , . ' , , * ' \ ' - 

♦ 

' The Center for Yo^tional Education has also caQed attention to the role oC the advisory cgm- 
mittee.^"" . • ' * , \ 

Advisory commitiees, if u^ efiTei^ively, represent social pafticipati<)p in airtion. The^ com- ' 
mittees provide a focal point for theory, policy, and* the re«J ^prW tb interact. Whatjdo^s tlys mean? 
Theory is defined as tl|^ analysis of a>et T)f facts and the relation of these iSttS to one another. ^ Policy 
i^d^ped as a guide to action ii^hich«is another Way'of stating the imi>ortance 6f iKrisdiDni in the man- * 
agementof affairs. The real world c^ be defihed in a numj[>er of ways. One definition is what hap- 
pens to the theory and policy as it related (a their practice, in actuality. Anoth^ definition of the 
real world is the relev^nc^y between theory' and polity to everyday action^ and activitiW. 'the real 
world, we are told, is where th^ action is. The* a pplicati6n, theory atid pplicy, ho)r€fver, must be 
tempered with i»ragmatism. .But the question must be r.aised^are tl}e(»:y, policy, and the real world 
compatible? 'Cin there be a good theory which cannot be applied? tm one be practical^uAless this 
i^ a theory or basis for "being practical"? Iir my View, tKere isno conflict between g(Jod theory, 
'|pod'policy, and the real world. All are essential for the student: Theory involves analysis; policy 
mvojves wisdom; and the real world involves knowledge. For survival the schools need to teach stur 
dents hQW to deyebp and usAieir analytical ^iUs: fondly, schools must asa$t the individuals ' 
in-translating their analytical conclusionfs into actions; and, thirdly, the seh6ols must transmit accurate 
knowledge to the student abeut"the environment," the real world ^ti^re the action will take place. / 
^he student has to integrate theop^-ptmcy, and'tfa# real world. Hare is where the facqlty and the ad- 

}ty committee join forces^^EaCi? possesses something wliich, if shared, can be benefidfil tp the 
cf ii/TSiThwJ^^ f ftpyif Y m^r**^ can help, the student understand theory and policy/where as the'kd- 
yisory committee^ can bring the applics^on of theory and policy to the real world. This is the ratio- 
nale for establishing advisory committees. . , ^ ' 

The advisoiry epmmittee members bring a'specialized expertise is do the faculty. Within the 
workings of th^ committee, ti^e interrelationships between theory, policy, and the real world are 
mtegrate<l, and the curriculum is esftablished. No curriculum worth, its salt is ^ver finalize^. Human 
Vings are cons^ntly extending and expanding the. frontiers of knowledge. New technology is in- ^ ^ 
trddu^'d with eve^y increasing rapidity. Economic £^nd social forces change ''the^greal. world," an^ 
legal restrictions «et additional parameters. * . - ^ 

» ^ * y . ^ > 

ThQ^^i(fulum of a given program must evolve iirithin the system.j)f change. In the American 
context, the system of change is com'posed of our components which are intenelat'ed and inter- ' 
dependent. The four compohents are: ne^ knowledge and technology, economic changes, social 
changes, and legislative changes. All of' these components do nojt affect' curriculum at the same time 
or in^he same way. It is the task of the advisory committee 4o assess continuously the impact of 



• \, . ■ ■ '•• . . , / ■ 

^The Advisory Committee md Vocational Education. Washington, D.O. : American Vocational 
Association, 1B69, pp. 19-20. . ' 

''The Center for Yjocational Education. Professional Vocational Teacher Education Module: ^ .% 
Maintaining m Occupational Adviit^ Committee. Columbus, Ohio :^ The OJiio State University; 
1975. See dil^ Professional Vocational Teacher Eduaition Module: Organizelor Reorganize an , ' 
Occupatio/iat'Advisory Committee, Columbus, OKio The Ohio State University, 1975^ 
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' ■ }) <^o™PO"«"t* cuixicultim and to decide how the cw^^ 

, jy inta>ccount,these changes. An eff«ctive advisory comihittee sh'ould be at the jcutting edge of cur- 
riculum refdrm and' innovation. ■ " . 



ij ' 

, In addition to these populations/vocationai programs have the obligation to overcome sex stfereo- 
typing Ad sex bias. The Vocational Eduction Act Amendments of 1968 and 1976 haVe indeed 

_A» I .11 • 1 . ... ^ 

id 
( 



.J, — f, — T uvatiuuai ouuuu,iuu rtci Mmenamenis oi i»oo ana la/o naVe mdeed 

stimulated social experimentation. There a{re many examples of experimentations vfrhich have af- 
fected the kftitf of programs offered and th^ delivery of Vockrtonal educational services. ' - - 
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k I .1° addition to the occupational educa,t;ion advisory committees, thdre^ two other advisory - 
r committees which underscore the importance of social participation in an eC»ctive social interven- 
\ ' tion process. The National Advisory Council on Vocational Education^d th#¥ltate Advisory " 

Council-bn Vocational Edudation were both inandated by the yocaticmal ?ducati6n Act of 1968. 
Each has an important role to play in theitevelopment of vboational educatioaptograms which meet ' 
the needs of student^ . The t«rm "studeirts" includes all indtviduaU enroU^f^n regular or special vo- . 
cational educational programs including the^raining programs finataced by;^€om6rehensive Em-' 
• ' ploymentandTrainiiigAct(CETA). ' / " 

• .. Bot)i types of advisory comnyttees are assigned important responsibim^es. Both are rfortiposed 

; of. mdnnduals who bring unique qualities to policy f6rmuIation. I have had the opportunity to ^erve 
as a inembCT of the Michigan Advisory Council on Vocational E(facation and therefore have firsf- 
hand knowledge of the importance of social participation. Citizen input can indeed make a dif fer- 
^ .ence if the administrators, at all levels, recognize, its vjalye. Of course, social partidipation is time- ^ 

consummg and undoubtedly inefficient in an economic sense. However, s<yiial participatioiMs part * 
and parcel of a democratic society, and the democratic sodfety was not designed for efficiency but ' 
for citizens' involvement ig the affaireqf government. - A 

In addition to social paHicipation^'an effective social intervention i»ocess must involve sodial 
experimentation. Experinjentation is the process of feting what works'and wj&t does not work. 
It involves demonstotion projects; it involv» research; it involves evaluation.' Vocational educa- 
tional program^ are not static." Thfe dynamiijs of/ihe .world of work demand that clianges Be iiiade in 
,,cum.culum, m mstructional materials, in e^JuJpinent used in the shops and work rooms, and in peda- 
- " gogy. .Every occupational area in vocational education is subject to ch«iging technokigy. 
V 4f * , ■ 

The populations of vocational ^ucation pr<^«ffls call attention to the need for social experi- 
mentation-. Vocational prograpis are designed to n>eet the dif fering v6catiorial-needs of the following: 

f "* " ' I • 

secondary schools and who are preWarihg to enter 
• • ■. • 

. 2. Students who want to advance in a given occupatibriSffield. ' ' 

• ^ 3. Person^ Who are disadvantaged in that they come from lo^ incopie families or because of . 

• severe rural isolation. / - ^ A 

' ^ 4. Perspns who have special educafional handicaps.* 

* , r . ^' ^ > ^ . ^ ' 

5. Native* Americans and'students lirlwse dominatit language i^ 

. • • ti* ' ' .. 

/. 6. Unemptoyed workers who are eligible for trayifeg under the Comprehehsive Employment 

• and Training Act. ' • . i • . • * 
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. In Michigan, for example^area vocations^ e4ucationf ^enters were begun in 1965 to provide vo- 
^catiohal educational programs^r two of more schools^ The^ area centers provicfe vocational edu- 
cation to students from schooj districts which may not hav^ sufficient enrollment or student interesf 
to offer comp^^ehensive vocational programs. In addition, these centers ^ase^he financial burden on 
many local districts who couki not economically meet the demands of vocational education pro- 
grami|)ifaUjL These area centex^ have inde^ ^{nroved the quality of vocational educational programs. 
They'iire^^xample of social experimentation. . ^ ' , % 



1^j^i^^V^ti(^l institutions are involved in developing Vchool based placement services.. The • 
NatioriS /^i^jiB^ Council q^h Vocational Education in Its Third Report noted t.hat employment 
an integral j^l^o^ edi}c.atiQ|-^d is essential to the learning ^'perience of many youth^."^ In additl^p 
the couAcil recommended th^t every secondary school should be ail employment ^g^cy,^ Moreover, * 
parit-j;ime employment shouM be a part of tlle^curri<ijilum.^ * 

Plsrcement is an^effoj^ by the schools to assist the student to learn abouut the world of work 
while in school throiffiH p^f-time, full-time internship^, work study, ^cooperkitfe education, or sum- 
mer employment. It mcl6(}es placement after graduation either into asjob or additional schooling. 
In ofjier words, placffinent is not solely job oriented. It^is the rfinge of placement services offered 
by a s,chool for a smdent j)i^rsuing qareer plans. « 

At least two'states-v^Iorida and Vipginia^have a statute mandating school based nkcement ser- 
vices. In other states the sUt^ departments of education are encouraging schools tO'deWbp place* . 
ment services by providing^ jr^^^ts to establish such services^p * . ' 

The placement service bTovides a variety of opportunRies for social experimentation. For exam^ 
pie, should the placement service be Operated 9Ut of each high school .or by tbe^hool district or by 
several school districts if these^istricts have a common labor market? The orgam^ional structure 
provides for social experiments^ to determine what works best in a given situation. Searching out 
the mo^ effective ways^to invom emplof^ers and schpol staff is anothet are^t for social experimenta- 
tion. The r^altionships between we local office of the state employment service and .the school 
based placement serviced is still anVher area of exptiqrimentation and exploration. 



The school based placement se 
youth unemployment. In 1-977. abo 
teenagers; yet they constitute about 
students find jobs^and in so doing the 



ices take on new meaning^in l^ht of the very high levels of 
one-fourth of the nation's unemployment is composed^f 
percent of the nation's labor Wrce.^ The schools can help 
contribute to lowering the youth unemplo^^t rate. 
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'^Na|i6nal Advisory Qoqncil on Vocatwfial Educati6n, Hiird Repoii. Vocational Education 
Amendments of 1968, Public Law 90-576. ^J^fashington, D.Cr: National Advisory Council on Vo- 
cational Education, 19,70, p. 3. 



^Ibid.; p. 4. 
Slbid.; p^. 
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"^Employment and Training: Report of th^esident, 1977. Wellington, D.'d : GPb,1977, 
pp. 145-6. ' ^" , , • V\ " \ 'r . " . 
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^ . Cluster ptogramminfis a|^ther area of social expep^ Tfusis§foirmof vqcatjond * 

education whifh pr^p^r^ the i^ividual to enter into gainful empfoyifttjent in a number of pccijlpa- ' 
^ions which have sufficient coni&ionalities in human requirements and kinds of work. Individuals 
are prepared for employment m ^evQiral related occupations whicfi make up the cluster. 

^ ' * ' '. * ^ . ' , ^ / ' 

Vocational educatpr^ are alk) experimenting wrth Qompeteqcy-bas^ 
. 'ihstructjpn,^^ and performance objectives.^ ^ , ' , * - 

. \ \ ' ^ '\ . ' ' . 

> Vocation^ education has spawniGgd a number of interesting prbjects^o bridge lie gap or to facil< 
itate the transition from school to worlc., jn many^of th^ projects, th^ initiative came from em- 
ployers who provided training programs lor teachers 3nd guidanfce doiinselor§ from high schools in 
» the area. The objective is to educat;/^ teachers and counselors about the jrealities of the world of 
' ^W0rk.^2 . . , ^ ' 1 ' 

Another diii^a for experimentation which is curraqjSy unfolding is the realtionsMp between vo- 
cation(il education and the Comprehena^e Employment and Training Act (CETA). Frojn 1962, 
when the Manpower Development and Training Act (R©TA) was enacted, to 1973 when CETA ' ^ 
* legLUafiop was passed, the vocational education progranfjplayW a major role. The MDTA and the • 
manpower programs established by the Economic Opportunity Act' represented a m^o*t develop- 
ment in the nation's vocational education pro^ajn;sJVith thef passage of the Area Redevelopment 
Act in 1961 and MDTA in 1962, thef federal government accepted major responsibility for providing ^. 
training programs for unemployed workers. Prior to this legislation the vocational education pro- 
grams focused lan ytouth in a school setting. ^ ' . . 4 * # 

. Hie v^cati^alVducation program in many labor m*arkets throughout the country .met the chal- 
lenge pf the MDTA through deVelopin^oth institutional and less^hah-ckiss-size tpiining programs.' 
Hie vocational ^ucation programs wpre assigned u major rolef in the iegiflatibn. Under CETA, vo- 
cational education is not assigned thp^satk)^ role. CETA has established a new Wof groundvrules for* 
reIatiohshi(^ between local {frime sponsors and vocational education in^tutionsl Vocationld edu- 
cators wishing t6 participate in CETA i»rograxns must su^nnt proposals ^nd compete with otker 
training institution in the arfea. This is a "ney?" ball game for vocational educators, and thcty mlist 
' Alearn how to work effectively with CETA locat prime sponsors. * * ^ 

^ ' . ' " " * ^ 

s 1 1 I ^ 



■ ^Maley, Donald. Cluster' toncept in Vocqtional Education. Chicago: American Technical 
'•Society,- 1975. • Also see Oregon Board of Education. Career EduaOion The. Oregon W ay ^Ss^m, 
Oregon: Oregon Board of Education. , ', ^, 

' ' ' - ■ • - 

/American Association^of e^Deg^ of Ti iiflu ijliii ili ii ' Competency Based Teacher Education 

Series: A Series o/^^forttogj-fip/w'.. Washington, D.C.TCACTE, 1971-76. ' *♦ • 

2lpucel, David J.; and Knaak, William C. Individualizing Vocadonahand^Technical Instruction 
bus, Ohio: Cft&les E. MernU PuMbhing Co.. 1975. . W ' 

' f * , - . > , . ' , 

" Rickey, ^itaC. 'mdaieNo. 2-p8rf<|piance ObjecUves," CB£;/n-Seri;/cePacifeage. Lansing, 
'Mich^n; MjchiganB«Mrtment of Educatiofl, Vocational Technical Education Services, 1976. 

"How GE Unit Gets High School Teach^r« to Help Promote Factory Jobs to ikudents." 
Wall Street Journal. June 16, 1977, p, 38. * ' , / . 



CETA has bficome ^ majpr delivery system for employment and training sei;Vices; Ther^ are . 
five ipajor deliverers df manpower services. These include: (1) Vocational Education, (2) Vo'ca- * 
tional Rehabilitation, {i) Social Services (WINM4) State Employment 'Service, and "(5) CETA: ' 
To use Michigan a$ an Example, the monies available to each of these systems dramatically i^der- 
^ofes the role CETA play;s. ' , - # 

Vdk^ation^l Education , The sta^e receives $21 million from ^he federal gbyernment, anci 
*thesta£e appropriates an additional $22 million. Local school districts provide the bulk 
of support &)r vocational ed.ucation in Michigan, currently abput.$82 million. Thus, the 
* total amount of doUarsior vocational education in. 1977 was '$125 million, ' , 

2. Vocational Rehabilitation Service . The budget of tlvs agency in 1977 was $32.9 million. 

5- ' Social S^ces (WIN). The Department of JSocial Services had-a budget for employment . 
and training activities of $15 mitiicm.* ^ ^ - ^ / 

4. State Employment Service. The federal gran^to Michkan to operate the State &mplo]i^ 
ment Service was $21 million. However, in addition, '^'StateEnt^ployme^Servicere^ 

ceived $^.1 miUion for Food Stamp Administration, $16.3 ynOlion for \VI^C^ 
million from CETA for labor market information activities and other activities related to 
CETA. • . ' • ^ 

; 5. CgTA. The state and local p?ime sponsors^received about $350 million. 

, Of. course there were other funds available for training and Employment. For* exallple, com- 
munity colleges in 1977 received $109 fniUioi^ some of which was^fot vocatipnaf programs, * 

An important area of social experimentation is how these five major systen^s can' interface more 
^ effe'ctiv4ly. This will require a set Qf individual case studies because of the unique characteristics of 
^ local prime sponsors. In'Othet words, research studies are needed. * 

' Social experhnentatiori in vo^ationdi education has ^veh rise to the need fot a -research dimen- 
sion*or a research^mponent in the soci^intervention process. In a'dynami^joKeconoitiy there is 
not only need for experimentation, but ^nso for cesealrch. * ^ / ^ 

' , \ ■ ' ♦ " ^) ^"v . ' ' * 

> As indicated, CETA relationships with' v<$cational education have rai^ a' host of areas for pos* . 
Tsible research. ''Befow is a partial listing:' " . ^ 

1. , Attitudes* of vocational educator^ toward CETA local pitoie^ sponsors. 

\ • ' ^ r 

2. Loeal prime sponsors' attitudes toward vocational education.^^ , ^ 

3. Schcjpl based placement services and CETA funding. 

. 4. £yp^ of tlr^inijig proflrams being funded by CETA and the^^itutio^ doin^he 
.Earning. ' ' 



%Jali6nal League of Cities\ Impact vf CETA on Institutional Vocational Edncation. Washingtq 
b.C.,1974. Seeaboan iipdateon/m/wcf of CFM on/nsfif^^^^ 



• 5: More ^profiriate yl^ of fejtimatihg costs of vocational education so as ta^ilablfe voca- * 
; , . tiOflal edOjsatcflfs tacoBlpet6.m CETA training programs. ' ' , I-" - , • 

' .'' 'V ■ ' , 

' ^ 6. Vocatibtfal-lcU^pri'^fc^ij^ment'iBI^ 

, • ,»^»^»^,. . ■ ./.,■,{ :■ 

7. Extent td which State Manpower Services Council reviews and coiyments on state voca- 
tional plans/ ' - * * . > . ^ * I 

" ' il^ ^"/^ r% / ^ 

/ 8. Impact of CETA Qn vocational educatiqn in terms of additionai doUto-being .obtained for 
vocjttion^il education.' . ^ \* , % ' • * , / * ^* 

' 9, How is the 5 percent vocational edii(jatioft supplement tfeing administered and used? • 

10. What do vocatioifel educators i>eed to know in order to cojitribute iiore exteSsively tg * 
^. ' manpower prograhis in general and CETA specifically? . . ' * 

. 11. Placement experiences c^itoffli^ by v(/cational edutiators under CETA as ' 

compared with o|her^train>?ig^grams funded by CETAr ^ / ' 

^ 12r Involvement of vocationjfl educators in special pr6grams financed bx<:ETA, Title III, * 
IndiansTW^ants, Unions, etc, / * ^ ^ 

1 While CEtA has provided many arpas of possible research,, there is still needlo focus on re^ 
search* in what niay be QiUed the basic program.- For example, a great'deal of ^me, effort, and- . ^ 
money is spent preparing the statfe vocational plkn. I have Ihe impression that vocational education 
departments and units view the plan as^hore or an exercise ju^ to receive the federal dollars. 
What are the uses. to which the state^plaiys put? How do vocational educators in the field view the 
plan? For what other uses can the plan We'utilized? Public hearings toe required By law in the de- 
v^lopment of the plan. I am not aware of any r^etearchas t6 how valuable these public hearings ari 
and, m^ore specifically, how tBis aspect ofsocial participatign can be mad^ more productive. There 
is a great /leal of literaturtfT)n the inigprdipfe of advisoity committees but littte on tlie views of ad- 
visory members toward £he value of these committees. . • > ' ^ 

The fpUo*-up studies of vocational st Wefits need to be reviewed as to methodology and useful- 
; ness. In short, every fadet of vocational education needs to be critically irestearthed to confirm wlwt - 
w.o^ks^d to lay the foundation for additional experinnentation. * 



Social intervention programs ye designed grimarily to improve social efficiency. Social rffi- 
ciency means that outcomes of a given progr^ai are evaluated against social goals and social objec- 
tives. Social efficiency means making the wB^iy function njore effectivefy. Many of the social ' • " 
programs of the 19605 were ^alyzed in terms of economic efficiency. Cost benefit analyst and " 
Cost effectiveness studies were the "in thing." Pre-eamings/post-earnings companions wdre fre- j " 
qufen^ly used to st'atg une<iuiv6cally that a manpower program was successful or not ^uccessfiil: 
Unear ripgressiOns or multi-variate regr«sions w^e hailed as leading to the promfeed land of program 
evaluations. Little attention was given to the programs' iontributions to Social efficiency, lei, what 
do they do for the individuals and the* comipunlty? i - . 

I«et me use the poverty programs a&^ case in point. Various aniSfets of the jJpverty programs 
have been researched in depth, and these studies focused primarily on ecoHon^ic €!(ficiency criteria. 
The real contribntion of the poverty prograp were overldoked. These progrtins provided cbuntless 



people with'gopd job§ in staff poattons. Thif first and second generation of "poverty wbrkars" de^' ^ 
monstrated their qafwbillties and were tapp^ for other jobs in govemm«it, universities, and indus- -r* 
^ try and business Pre-eamings and post-earnings studies did ngi examine what happened to the staffs 
... ^ of th^ programs; they only exMiined the earnings of the participants. * * ' ' 

Ptovidmg occupational Skillk to stjud^ts who ^re about to enter the world of work or skilb to 
individuals who want to learn mofe about their tracle or job so thisrt; they can move up tbeVdder, 

* contributes |o,s6cial efficiency. The fplloW-up studies of vocation^ students do not tell the whole 

' ^ story. Stucjerits may lesin something^about themselves; their* self4mage may be enhanced ; they may 
^ realize that they *cah*>be achiev^.*^ It rpsy no^e possible to asmbe4m>econon^^ to s6- 
cietal^ctivity: These^ social ihtan^ntion programs have social sodety.^rVo- 
cational education, *f or e}camp¥;1reflects the concern of .societyJ6r£he)|PHPm^ of hums^i re- ^ 
sources asVhey relate I© the world^ wcftft. . There aj^^any shortcomings l!riyiFoperatiott>4t.lnese vy ' 
, proems biit the social ol)je(iive,'it pouW be arguerf, i^Jesirable in ftrms oDpublic policy. mod- - 
em governmeril clul bfe . insensitive tathe devetopment of its human resource^; * ^ 

*0f coitfse there.is need tifi^Vv^uatethes^ programs^ but jheavy reliance on # 

^'^ystlms ^^ses and cost ^enef^^ialyse^ jgnotes a basic tenet of a demcf cratic society. social 
intervention program implem^^ fhrobgh legislation reflects the will of thtpeople as express 
thro.ugh their elected i^epre^nutives. 'For example, if society, wants a vocation^d education prOg^fmif • 
, ' and is ^Tqaared to supppri it^ ^i^/hen ^cial scientists through jtheir statistical ai{alyses:}5how that . 
* . the program is cojsting ^iWiSan-the^benef its, I wcrutil still opt for the^ prolpraih. A democratic so-, 

* "^^ty was not built for/tejjaj^omjc efficiency, flost bt the ei^Iuative studies, wten stripped of all the % 
^ xh^ric and jargon, are b^bed pn ec6nomic ateumption^^d the manjpulatk^n of data. A denn^cra- 

^ ticLSociety^ntist reflect values relative t<>th«*unuitt ,cono^ 

It is^j^gsting to not^ that sihel th^ ijiridespread acceptancie of systems imalyiSes a!id cost bene- ' 

* fit studie^ffiTcost effectiveness studies, there haSl>^rit ai dearth of new programs. Mor«bVer,*there 
aje few neyif ideas 6n how to deal withpWtproblems. Even PKD.^ theses- b the social ^ci^nc^ss bave " ^ 
fallen victih to th^-sterility of sUtisticalanalyi^; * Signtf^ at the ^O^vel is,a useful statistical ^ . 

- concept but has Jittle r etevaric^ tq the kinds of s6cial problems tti^jiitfon is s^Ring to r^lve. 

Social efficiency means that Social iotervention^rogcanis ^onti^u^e something constructive , - ; 

both to and'for the i^dividual^nd taaiiii fo^|he society. As notSTpteyiously^ social Tnterventidn 
^; > programs operate on both the'micro ahjd.macra leveUi similarly ;th^e are t^a levels of social effi- % 

ciency-7the micro and the macro. - Th§ microJevel.of .Socia)^^ficiency focuses on the individ^ial. 

This -is as it shpuld be. The democrtitic id^al centers on the indMduaf. 'Society's mission is to serve ^ 
: humanity:' Hie vJltetional progrsyns weard e)Jtj|J)iished aiid are Ji)eing expandfed lt> serv^^e students. 

These educational experiences do have |n impact on the indivicluill. It.is toro simplistic ^t to look 

- at placements and on the basis of these data to majfe the cfuantnrti jump to say whetl^irl program ^ • 
is successful or not successful Mote meaningful longitudinal studi^ are needed to hieasure tl^ im\ 
pact of a vpcatiopal program' on the students oy^r time. ' ' « , > ^ 

The secf>n3 level i>f social ^ficjency is the magg^he impact ^n the Society »or on the dommu- • 

* ,nity. What doelsocie'ty ejtpect of Ite vocational progra|tfr I w6"uld:hope that "Softy's expectations 
. are^ch^ broader than helping iKe individual student' to develop marketable skills, f am not aware 

^ of any studies that examine the community's perception of vocational eduoition. There are^sludies • 
of studeifts! attitude|S toward vocational ejJUcatfon, and tl^ere are studies of employers' attitudes' to^ 
ward vocational edticatiom There isjneed t6,^dyJegislators!.^titiid« towwrd woc^nai education ^ 
/ \as weilas'parents'.attitudes./ - < , * . 



There is need to demonstrate that vocational education has salvaged countless students by^o- 
viding them with motivation to"stay in school and get their diploma. This has Contributed to social 
efficiency at the macro J^vfl. w » ' ' * 

. . Vocational educational programs have probably made the commuiiity more aware of the need 
•for entrmits into the labor market to have a saleable ^U, and this,has contribute^ to macro social 
efficiency. . . , - " ^ ' 

In eyahiating social intervention programs, attention should be given to b<yfh social and eco- 
nomic efficiency, tt is not an issue of either social ot economic efficiency. It b an integration of 
both econoffpie' and social efficiency. 

In all social intervention programs, considerable emphasis being given to accountability. For 
example, the Education Araendments of 1976 (Public Law 9^-482) dealing with vocational educa- 
tion, stress accountability. Increasingly, legislators are holding prograni administrators accountable 
for the use of publip-<^ds and the outcomes resulting from the expenditures of public f un^s. Piib-* 
lie funds should be spent judiciotisly; they should not be wasted or absconded, 'ttie accountability 
emphasis hqwSver seem^ tp focus primarily on economic efficiency. The concern appears to be bri ' 
costs/benefits and cost effectiveness. 'Hiese concepts are important, but there is a critical need to 
develop criteria to show the contribution socjgl ^nterventipn programs can make to social efficiency. 
Stressing economic eff iciency^ncepts ignores the concept'.that programs have social values. ^ 

* r , y ^ • 

My model is the local fire department. The community does not measiare the effectiveness of . 
tn^ldcal fire depar|nient by cost per call or cost per fire. The fire department is not evaluated by - 
the number pf calls it. makes or the number of fire$ it puts oUt. THere is general a^eement that a fire 
departmlnt is a community aslet and that it contribute to the social efficiency of the community, 
^here is a heed to develoMf similar approach with social intervention programs. ' 

>^ * * - . 

ItiS^tbecefgJceOTperative that a methodolbgy be developed which will provide measuremenlSror 
indicators o^^the effectiveness of social intervention programs. The acid test of a social intervention 
is, do ^he progr'ams make^a significant difference tosJjoth the individual^ being served and the larger 
jco^munity? ^ other words, do they contributed sbcial efficiency? 

summary. Vocational education is a social intervention «pro|ram iitvolvirig both social part'ic-. 
and social experimentation. It is designed to improve social efficiency as well as economic 
^efficiency at both the micro a|Ki macro levels. 
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QUEST^S AND ANSWERS 



are prime sponsors linder CETA selected? 



Prime sponsor^ can be a city, county or a fconsortium of cities or counties with a fbpvlatien of 
at least 100,000. A pripie sponsor usually covers a certain li^jor ;narket. For example, in my 
area the prune sponsor is a consortium which includes Lansing, and East Lansii^, k well as the 

' three eounties-Ingham^Eaton^ Clinton. The consortium covers the^MSA area which is 

-really the labor market. Currestly there are 455 local prime sponsors. 

•There are several examples in sparsely populated states where the state is the prime spoisor. 

' . If a pubUc jurisdictidn do^ot meet the pppjation ^tera or is not a part of a consoSiiiih. 
It wiU be m«luded m what is called the Balance of State. In Michigan, for example, the majbr 
cities or counties are prime sponsors arid the state^tselffis the prime sponsor for the balance of 
the Stat? which includes the Upper Peninsula and the upper counties of the,fx)wer Peninsula. ' 




What can be done to bring vocational education and CETA fogetherVo provide services? 

\ 

That a difficult question. There are many things which can be done to foster more together- • 
neSS. Vocational educators have to be more fle^ble to the needs of prime sponsors. Many of 
the prime sponsors are interested in open entry coursesorathfer than courses of a fixed duration. 
'"—1 the participants to be able ttf enroll and then to exist wh^a^he participant feels he 
^ady to search for work. 

l&nal educators must have better data on theii^costs. Vocational education mmfctom- 
. witb^her trainintunstitutions usually through an ftPP (Requ^ for Proposal). If the 
costs of a ^ven vocation program are too far out of line with other bidders, vbcational edu- 
cation will lose out to otBer institutions. It is my.imptessidn tljat there is a need for easy-to- \ 
follow materials on how to cast out a vocational education coura^.' ' 

• Thirdly, vocational education must become more knowledgeable about how major manpower • 
delivery systems <*)erate^ Basically there are five major delivery systems-vogitional iSucatiop, 
CETA, TOC3ti(inal rehajjffitation, employment and training services of the Welfare Bepartment \ 
including WIN (Work Incentive), and the stdte employment service. In addition, vocational ' 
education must know how the labor market operates. In short vocational educators must/be- 
come manpower exyrtjs. * ; . 

^u"'"?^'' educators must develop their political clont. For example, employers ' 

should be national allies of vocational educators, and ihey should be mobilized to siipbort vo- 
cational program^ being funded by CETA prime sponsors. - , ■» 

There is * need to change the image of vocational education to a more positive one. Here are * 
those in the community who have negative attitudes about and toward vocational education ^ 
ocationfll educators mUst try to change these negative attitudes. 
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Those are some 6J my thoughts on Jipw vocational education and CETA can work together 
more eflectiyely. " ' ^ 

Elaborate on T?itte in in regard to special populations and probtera^f iwrime sponsott. 

Title III of CE!TA (l4ls with special population^ and special gro\ips. Through Title in the 
Department of Labor Employment and Training Administratis are able to finance. special 
programs for targeted groups, e.g., Tndiafis, older^worljers, and summer youth programs.' In 
Wdition, Title in funds are used td finance national contracts and to pfovide funds to the 
Urban L^aguie, QIC, and SER, thr^'laiqge and national cpmmunity based organizations. ^ 

We need tOTemember that CETA' is a^litical piece of legW^tion and under Title III the 
Employment and Training Admiilist??^^^ ean finance programs to a large number of groups 
and; in the process, obtain thei^sx^port - - V ' 

Title III funds do not go to the local prime sponsors except for funds for suminer youth ^o- 
grams.' Local prime Sppritors have^no control over Title HI funds; yet programs. financed by 
their funds are operating in their respective areas. The Title III iwograms are gener^ly' outside 
the planning process of local prime sponsors. ? , * • . 

Describe the conc«*i» and attitudes of social effidency versus economic efficiehcy. Inputs and 
outputs? . - ' . , • 

Ecoiiomic efficienc;^ focuses'o^cost-Benef it analyses and tost .effectiveness. The central .thrust 
of ecpjiomic efficiency is tie realtionship of dollars spent Md the outcomes of the^irogranis in 
terms of economic improvement in participants' earnings. Social. efficiency is concerned with 
^ assisting Vhe individual to become a more effective citizen and malqng the society function just 
# little better. 'Vocati6nal prografns have a Soci^ dimension as well a^ an economic dimension, 
but most of t^je attention i^fdcused on the economic aspect, i.e., costs aiid economic benefit*. 
Social efficiency wpuld loolc it self-develbimient^tt4mage, and what happens to studefats over 
a lon^r time frame. . • . ^ ^ 

Social efficiency examines inkitutions, how they operate, and the role they play in society. 
Heightenii^ the aw^enissand'se^sitivily of the community to the importan.ce of effective , 
human, resource developmenf and utilization is an integral aspect of social effeciency. Sf^ . 
couraghig employer involvement in humaa resource development is related to social^ffici«icy. 

Social efficiency is concerned withNminimizing the dropout^rates. It i^congemed^fi^ow 
the s^i^yoperjrtes. It relates to echi€^ing'|he community. It seeks to make the^JJoctes 
involved in the delivery of sprvicesTnotfe sensitized and more effcfctive. . , 

riow do you^ artioilatiiig these concepts to the lejgidature, the community, initio same Way 
yfiiat is done'vdth e<fonomic.efficiei\cy. ^ * " ^ 

^ / Tliere is need to spell out more cogently the objectiXs of the social programs. In other wtrds^ 
\ each soda! program should have ajset df objectives or goals. F^r example, what are the goalsT 



andobjective^of vocationa 



education? The usual answer-is to>develop marketable skills, but/ r 



I would^ise additional ^u^ions ^c* as why do we waiit to assist the student in develop^g 
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' such skills, who will be involved in tb6 process, what benefits will accrue to the legislator, the 
schodls, the students, the employer, the students' parents? 

I ^not aware of anyone doing a <*ost benefit analysis of tb« umvg»ily. There is a long history 
. that having universities are socially desirable. I would like to educate legislators and taxpayers 

that other programs which contribute to social efficiency are likewise desirable in theii'own 
^ right. * . . , 

^ What do you really meai^l)y dodal eff i^ieiicy? Can you give an example? , 

Social Efficiency relates to making individuals and the comnauhity function more effectively 
within the societal framework. Studentsjeaming to read, write,, and do arithmetic is^«exam- 
' pie of social efficitocy both \tk t^rms of the indivklual (micro) and the commtaity (macro'). 
A vocational educational ptpgram whiclj helps ^he student develop marketable skills and which 
enhances his or her self4mage is another example of social efficiency. The mdividual benefits 
as tl9es the comq|^nity. . - \ ^ 

The emphasis orn economic efficiency misses the point «bout what aHwaapcratic societf ^ all 
about. The purpose^of this society is to name its citizens. d(kourse economic efficiency^mist 
be considef^d but if everything is to be evaluated in terms of «onomic efficiency, social vaiues 
, will disappeaL ^ ^. • . • 

What are the iny^lications of zero-based budgeting? ' * 

^ i c^nnot^ms^er that question effectively. . ' / 

Refeardin^ the requirements of impact data, ar^ the same demandfitbeing^i|Maf on CETA? 




1 no. Local prime sponsors in their plans whic^serve as the basis of figiding by the 
tment of Labor are required to identify whatsis called the universe of n^. Jn addition 
thfey/must identify the numW of enrollees b| particijpants they will serve during the year.^ 
Peribdic reports are prepared showing how many individuak are being serve^anc^he progress 
being made as to how the goals established in the pl^Ljre being met. 

)ata 00 wirticipants gi^M^ indication of the impact of th^ programs. Congress, the Depart- . 
^ ment of Labor, and iMrime sponsors need these kind of data tb make judgments as to what the 
manpower effort is accomplishing. . . ^ 

The data on participants are mostly dembgrtphiodata and tell very little about the unique : 
characteristics of thes^ individuals in terms of the manpower services which they require to' 
improve their employability! There are three broad categories of partii;Mnts in CETA pro- 
^ grams. One gro|ip just wants to knovfr where the jobs aiie, and if ifo joh(BPavailable they 
^ould qualify for a publicTwoace jgb.^ A second category is those p^r^Hus who need some 

pf manpower service such a$ counseling/kuidaiice, and training: ^%f| third category is 
th<«e who need the whole array of manpoi^^|gmces(if their pmpln y^j jj^y jc^ yr:v^ f^nhanw! 
We have no way of identifying these three^Regones and.whkt happens to each group» 

Given the need to demonstrate the effectivenes of these^ programs, there is a tendency to* 
cream the better apt)licanU. Creaming does make the local prime sponsor^ook Cftfri bH \\\\\ 
little for the participants who are very disadvantaged.* , 



9. ^pTAl^an excellent Vehicl^ for colkboration among industry, business, labor, government, 
. and educational institutions. £^7041 agree with this, and what has happened? 




I certainly do agree with yourobs^ation.' It does provide the vehicle for all kinds of collabora- 
' tioh, but the key to whether si^h elaboration does, in fact, take place relates to the skill of the 
local CETA director and his or her^ff. The k)cal director can indeed ta|ce the initiative if hey^^, 
she has the necess^y skills and the creativity to pull it off. lii a population of 455 directors, 
one finds a wide range, from very competent to very incompetent. {TltieTe are success stories 
and there are failures. The key ingredient is the quality of administtation, and there is a need 
for improvement in the skills of CETA staffs if the kind of collaboration you mentioned ac- > \ . ' 
tually takes place. 




V 



10. Ho^MT^can you divide social efficiency and iiscaLf unding? 



Fiscal funding is essential to social efficienc)[. Without the funds, there would be no programs 
^ designed ta improve social efficiency. What I [jlropose is that social efficiency objectives be ini 
cl^ided when budgets for programs are bein^submitt^ to the legislature. We need to educate . 

* legislators that programs have social objectives as well as costs. Obviously there has to bem 
ha]sjiswgs>t economic cost^ jvith social cbst9» bu( I want to emphasize that ail aspects (rf a 

• given pr6giaq[) cai^iot be evaluated solely in terms of ecpnomic criteria. We are concerned 
with making the individuals served by these pr(>gr£Ai2s operate more effectively as members of 
. the society and inning the. society f unctk)n j list a little better. * , 



